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TENRikKYO BELIEFS 


Tenrikyo was founded by our Foun- 
dress named l]fiki Nakayama. Only 
about hundred eightesn years have 
passed since it was first begun and 
yet now there are about two inillion 
Lelievers and more than fourteen 
thoasand churches. Tenrikyo l.as 
spread not only in Japan but also 
in many other countries. To under- 
stand this rapid development, one 
should realize that there must ke 
something new in our teachings. Now 
we will try to explain our fundamen- 
val doctrines as briefly as poss_ble. 


First, we believe in the reincar- 
nation of our spirit. In other words, 
we believe that our spirit is destined 
to be born again and again into this 
world. And during our recurring ap- 
pearance in this world we form our 
own causation, good or bad, in ac- 
cordance with the workings of our 
mind and actions. Accordingly in our 
religion we can easily explain the 
reason why we are born blind, crip- 
pled, rich or poor. It is on account 
of our previous causation. But to our 
greatest joy, we are taught the way 
to get rid of our bad causation. In 
order to cut off the bad causation, 
we must always be in contentment 
and find providence in our miseries 
and proceed to be engaged in “hino- 
kishin,” the sacred labour with the 
object of constructing paradise here 
on this earth. Unless we believe in 
the teaching of causation we don’t 
think we can explain our lives satis- 
factorily. At this point we may assert 
that although we believe that God is 
love, we at the same itme, believe 


that God is just. 


Next, we believe in the teaching 
that our bodies are lent from God 
and are not ours. The only thing that 
belongs to us is our mind. Whenever 
we have done what is against God’s 
will, He will remind us of our wrong- 
doings by some illness in our bodies. 
In such cases, we must repent our 
misbehaviours and pray to God for 
his grace. Many believers of Tenri- 
kyo have an experience of having 
been saved from some illness which 
was thought incurable. 
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A BEIKOKUJIN LOCKS AT 
TENRIKYO 


Philip M. Carboy, M.D. 

Little did I realize that on my 
first trip to Japan that I would find 
myself shortly after my arrival there 
taking part in a great pilgrimage io 
Tenri. 

I seemed drawn to Tenrikyo l’ke 
I was obeying the impulses of a huge 
man-made inagnet. ‘i'rue, in Hawaii 
I knew of Tenrikyo, only superficial- 
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ly however, although many of my 
good friends were members of this 
church body, such as the Rev. Mata- 
goro Mikuni, who is now 78 years o!d 
and who first came to Hawaii in 
1906, and who began his missionary 
work in 1923 and he kas seen the es- 
tablishment of seven churches already 
in Honolulu. 


But once in Japan and in the 
vicinity of Nara, which to me ex- 
presses all of the charm and beauty 
of old Japan better than its crowded 
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cities, I felt that I had to see Ten- 
rikyo and I soon found myself part 
of an immense pilgrimage that had 
started weeks before my arrival. 
I found myself in the huge surge 
of a throng which numbered more 
than fifty thousand humans all bound 
to pay respect to the great memory 
and founding of a new pattern of 
life and philosophy that was now 
seventy years young in Japanese life. 


To say that I was deeply imvress-d 
with the beautiful OYASATOYA- 
KATA, is putting it mildly. Tt seemed 
gigantic to me, and yet as time gocs 
on, it may prove to be too small for 
its purposes. Already more than four 
million members of Tenrikyo in Ja- 
pan have shown that there is a dof- 
inite surge upward in this new re- 
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ligious body, and time alone can an- 
swer the question that faced me. 
Not everyone is fortunated as I was 
to be able to take part in the services 
in Tenrikyo. The chanting of the 
prayers, followed by the rhythmical 
dancers of the TEODORI and the 
melodious MIKAGURAUTA is some- 
thing I shall always remember; in- 
deed I was fortunate in being able to 
participate in the dignified cere- 
monies held there that day. 


Four things stood out boldly to me, 
and I feel that I should try to ex- 
press them in English, although their 
Japanese meanings seem more ex- 
pressive. Iirst there is WAGO. This 
short word with only two phonetic 
sounds expresses a sincere sense of 
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MAIN SCRIPTURES IN 
TENRIKYO 
By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 
MIKAGURAUTA 

In the first place the desired idea is 
very skillfully conveyed and manifest- 
ed in the Mikagura-Uta, in view of the 
fact that the idea itself remains 
divine and has been communicated to 
Foundress Miki Nakayama who per- 
sonally jotted it down in the plainest 
and most simple words, using provin- 
cial colloquial wherever it was con- 
sidered necessary, and Hirakana (cur- 
sive Japanese syllabary) exclusively, 
in order that even illiterates may have 
no difficulty in having an easy access 
to it. That it was so composed that it 
can be readily learned, understood, 
and mastered by the mass of people, 
is evidently set forth in Foundress 
Miki Nakayama’s own words: “Hard 
foods are not consumable by the aged 
and the children; but soft foods are 
consumable by all. This is the way 
with all things, so one should not say 
hard things.” And again, “These songs 
are so easy that even the illiterates or 
the unlettered, if three of them can 
get together, will be able to learn and 
master them.” 


Next, so far as the originality and 
uniqueness of the whole contents of 
the Mikagura-Uta is concerned, it re- 
riains incomparable as compared with 
other scriptural records, such as, for 
example, of Christianity, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, or of Confucianism. 


OFUDESAKI 


The Ofudesaki is an another valu- 
able apocalyptical literature of Ten- 
rikyo, personally written down by 
Foundress Miki Nakayama in the 
course of thirteen years from the sec- 
ond to the 15th year of Meiji, or from 
1869 to 1882. 


It is divided into seventeen parts, 
in which 1,711 verses are to be found, 
which all go to make up another pri- 
mary source from which have been 
derived the doctrines of Tenrikyo. 
Thus almost all of the doctrines of 
Tenrikyo have been derived from the 
two primary sources—the Mikagura- 
Uta and the Ofudesaki—the former 
supplying what the latter lack and 
vice-versa, thus each standing com- 
plementary to each other. In other 
words the two form the indispensable 
toxtile enclothing the doctrines of 
Tenrikyo, one as its warp and the 


other its woof. 


Of the words and language used, 
the two, Ofudesaki and Mikagura- 
Uta, remain to be the same except 
that a small number of Chinese char- 
acters are found sparsely throughout 
the whole body of the former. The 
two differ entirely, however, in point 
of style, in that the former is com- 
posed on metrical basis, forming a 
series of couplets, the first line con- 
sisting of metres of 5-7-5 words or 
syllables, and the second line of metres 
of 7-7 words or syllables, whereas the 
latter is not composed on metrical 
basis. 

If the Mikagura-Uta can be justly 
called an art itself, so can the Ofude- 
saki although devoid of mus-‘cal sig- 
nificance be called an art, inasmuch 
as its contents is a perfect external 
manifestation of the divine idea com- 
municated to Foundress Miki Naka- 
yama. 

OSASHIZU 

The Osashizu, which means divine 
dictations, is another indispensable 
apocalyptical literature of Tenrikyo, 
or a collection of divine dictations giv- 
en during the period ranging fiom 
1887, the year when Foundress Miki 
Nakayama ascended to Heaven, to 
1907 when Izo Iburi, the inspired mes- 
senger and the Foundress’ most trust- 
worthy disciple through whom the 
divine revelations were made after the 
death of the Foundress. The Osashizu 
was written down in prose form by 
a number of persons who had served 
either Foundress Miki Nakayama or 
Izo Iburi, through whose medium were 
revealed the divine dictations. 


It is indispensable because it is the 
foundation upon which one bases his 
faith in Tenrikyo. It is but a record 
of divine revelations, consisting of 33 
copies, which serve as dictations for 
those who would adhere to the teach- 
ings of Tenrikyo. It constitutes an- 
other source from which have been 
derived the doctrines of Tenrikyo, al- 
though not primary as those of the 
Mikagura-Uta and of the Ofudesaki. 

There are two kinds of Osashizu, 
namely, Kokugen and Ukagai-ni- 
taisuru-Osashizu. Literally Kokugen 
means appointed time, but it implies 
that dictations are given voluntarily 
by the God the Parent at the appoint- 
ed time, that is the right time when 
they are needed by those who adhere 
to the teachings of Tenrikyo. While 


Ukagai-ni-taisuru-Osashizu means dic- 
tations given in response to a request 
made for them, as the phrase itself 
literally signifies. 

IV. DOROUMIKOKI 


This is the story of creation in 
Tenrikyo. This book was written by 
Miki’s disciples who recorded Her 
words in story form. The story of 
creation was repeatedly told by the 
Foundress. As the book was written 
by the disciples, its character is com- 
pletely different from that of Mika- 
gura-uta, Ofudesaki, or Osashizu. Re- 
cently many writings identified as 
creation stories, which may have been 
written by Miki’s many disciples, 
were found. There are several ver- 
sions of the story and they are class'- 
fied by the year in which each was 
written. The years are the fourteenth, 
sixteenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
the twentieth year of Meiji. Of these 
the fourteenth year versions were 
written in poetic form, and those ver- 
sions written during and after the 
sixteenth year were written in prose 
form. All of them were written un- 
der such headings as Konoyo Haji- 
mari no Ohanashi Hikaye (Copy of 
the story of creation), Koki (Ancient 
chronicle), Kami no Koki (The divine 
chronicle), Tenrin-O-no-Mikoto (Au- 
gust King of the Heavenly Cycle), 
and so forth; none seems to have a 
definite title. Perhaps these headings 
were taken from the poems in Ofu- 
desaki. 


At the beginning of this world there 
was nothing but Doroumi (muddy 
ocean) in which both Moon and Sun 
existed. (F VI 80). 

It is not clear when this text was 
first called Dorouwmi-koki. The term 
literally translated means Ancient 
Chron‘cle of the Muddy Ocean (doro 
—muddy, umi—ocean, and koki—an- 
cient chronicle). Thus it is appropri- 
ate to call this text simply the Divine 
Chronicle of the Muddy Ocean. Ac- 
cording to Y. Moroi, the most reliable 
sources of the creation story are the 
Ofudesa’i (Vol. VI) and versions of 
the fourteenth year and the sixteenth 
year. The editions of the fourteenth 
year are in the possession of Yoshi- 
nori IMoroi; the sixteenth year edi- 
tions are in the Umetani family. 
Ilowever, since this book was not 
written ky the Foundress, it is not 
included in the orignal text of Ten- 
rikyo. (To Be Continued) 
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HUMBLE RICE 
By C. Palmquist 

There is an order of plants called 
Graminales (Grasses) that has given 
much food to man, including rice 
(Oryza sativa). People out in an 
uncultivated field don’t pay much at- 
tention to grass because they are 
used to seeing it there and it has no 
showy, colored flower. However, it is 
one of the plants most important to 
man. Besides food for millions of 
people from the grain or fru‘t, the 
straw is used in Japan and China to 
make floor mats and window shades. 

Last April it was a big thrill for 
me to watch the Japanese farmers 
beginning to tend their rice fields. 
There they were, plowing a small pad- 
dy less than a quarter of an acre in 
size with a patient black ox, looking 
lke the pictures in my eighth grade 
geography book which had come to 
life. After plowing, water was run 
into the ground where it was left to 
soak until the black earth had the 
consistency of whipped cream. Then 
the mud was smoothed with a heavy 
beam of lumber, also drawn by an ox. 

I saw a man and his wife sow a 
ficld near Tenri. The rice seed was 
in a big basket without a handle 
sitting in a dry place on the bank 
of the muddy field. They took hand- 
fuls of seed and scattered it over 
the mud, making sure that it was 
evenly distributed. Offhand, I would 
estimate that there was a quarter to 
a half inch between the gra‘ns which 
lay there and sprouted during the 
month of May. In June the farmer 
was again in the field, patiently trans- 
planting the sprouts, now with leaves 
about eight inches long. He separated 
each plant five or six inches from 
the other. All this work was done in 
mud about twelve inches thick, the 
farmers wearing rubber boots which 
reached to their knees. The rainy 
season (nyubai) began about June 
11 and lasted three or four weeks, 
when it rained every day, sometimes 
a hard downpour, sometimes a con- 
stant drizzle. The rice plants were 
drinking this rain and growing rap- 
idly. They were the most keautiful 
emerald green imaginable. 

Toward the last of July I saw the 
farmers with tanks of insecticide 
spraying the rice plants to prevent 
them from being eaten by insects. 
During July and August a hot sun 
shone on the plants and they shot up 


to a height of three feet, when the 
rice grains began to form and the 
plant turned a chartreuse green. Sep- 
tember 30th I measured the height 
of the plants in a field across from 
my house and found them five feet 
high. I counted 146 rice grains on one 
stalk alone. 


Transplanting of rice led by the 
Patriarch and His Son 

According to geographical classifica- 
tion by earth position and vegetation 
type, Japan is in Group IV, a Mid- 
Latitude, Mixed-Forest land. It is 
also a monsoon country which means 
that for half a year steady winds 
blow in one direction and for the 
other half they blow in the opposite 
direction. In regions dominated by 
monsoons there are heavy rains when 
the winds are onshore (blow toward 
the land) and very little rain when 
the wind is offshore. In Tenri, the 
rains come in June and the first of 
July. The rainfall is heavier on the 
Pacific side of the Islands than on 
the Japan Sea side. 

On last August 30th the Japanese 
Agriculture Ministry announced a 
record rice crop for 1955 estimated 
at 74,000,000 koku (one koku equals 
5.11 bushels). Favorable weather con- 
dition and less damage by insects are 
factors contributing to the good crop. 
However, these figures will have to 
be revised since the coming of ty- 
phoons Louise and Marge. Japan num- 
bers instead of names its typhoons. 
These are number 22 and 22 “osvec- 
tively. The destruction to the rice 


plants from wind and water damage 
is a serious blow to the hopes of the 
people in the country for a little 
more money to spend. Recently I saw 
a news reel which showed a country 
road on which salesmen had set up 
electric irons, juicers and washing 
machines to show Japanese farmer- 
ettes what they could buy to lessen 
housework. Now there will be less 
money for these luxuries. 

The god of wealth, daikoku (one 
of the seven gods of good luct:), is 
represented as a fat, good-natured- 
looking man seated on a bag of rice. 
In feudal days rice was valued above 
everything else, even salaries were 
paid in rice. May Japan always have 
enough riches to feed and house her 
population of 83 million people. 


A BEIKOKUJIN LOOKS AT TENRIKYO 
Continued from page 1 
HARMONY, a Harmony that exists 
throughout Tenrikyo. Secondly, I felt 
a definite balance in emotions as ex- 
pressed by members of Tenrikyo, and 
thirdly the word RIKAI, which means 
full understanding was surely evi- 
dent to me. I felt that Tenrikyo had 
impressed upon its membership that 
a full understanding was necessary 
of all other religions, and this was 
best felt by the smiles and gentle 
bows that I received by members of 
Tenrikyo in acknowledging my pres- 
ence there. Fourthly, another attrib- 
ute of Tenrikyo DOJYO, which means 
sympathy, was soon obvious to me, 
when I learned that the insistence 
of this virtue by the founder of Ten- 
rikyo and perhaps the word NINTAI. 
or toleration was closely allied to 
DOJYO, but throughout Japan after 
leaving Tenrikyo’s headquarters I 
learned that no group in Japan is 
more tolerant of the other man’s be- 

liefs than Tenrikyo. 

I must confess that my understand- 
ing of DENAOSHI was not complete 
but this I realize like many of the 
doctrines of my own Christian belief 
must be accepted on faith. But the 
immortality of the soul I am happy 
to realize is an accepted belief of 
Tenrikyo, hence with such a reward 
as immortality, one has a guiding 
force to direct his life on this Earth 
to be one of virtue and patience. 

And so a Beikokujin has looked at 
Tenrikyo and I felt refreshed in this 
wonderful experience of seeing how 
my fellow man directs and conducts 
ais life. 
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Japanese Architacture 
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The style developed in Heian Era 
became to be called Wayo (Japanese 
style) as the necessity to distinguish 
it from Karayo and Tenjiku grew. 
These three styles flourished together. 
Thus it is only proper that the im- 
ported continental styles and the 
domestic style were combined and 
that a new mode was gradually de- 
veloped. Such development, however, 
invited inevitable collapse of uni- 
formity in the Japanese architecture, 
and it became a general tendency that 
‘ach region had its own special mode 
of arch'tecture by boldly taking in 
local features, topographical or other- 
wise. 

With the rise of the new Samurai 
class with its realism, the architec- 
tural mode of dwelling abodes saw a 
marked modification effected on the 
Shinden-tsukuri hitherto in vogue; 
and the result was that a novel style 
fitting to the Samuraz’s life of sim- 
plicity and vigor was developed. 
Buildings constructed after this style 
had the interior space divided into a 
number of rooms of irregular shapes 
and sizes. Th’s style, known as the 
Duke-tsukuri (or a-la-Samurai), grad- 
ually developed into the Shoin-tsuku- 
ri, which carried shelves, aleoves and 
a big room ealled Shoin or library, 
which actually served as a_ living 


room. The Buke-tsukuri was the basic 
style on which the modern structural 
mode for dwelling abodes was de- 
veloped. 

The Momoyama Era, covering the 
period from the middle part of the 
16th century to the early part of the 
17th century, was an era when the 
country was about to be freed from 
a long succession of civil wars. The 
spirit of the period which was of 
vigorous hero:sm, was faithfully o::- 
pressed in the prevailing mode of 
architecture. The architecture em- 
bodied in feudal castles, which were 
a bold expression of the cvzeat-ve 
architectural instinct, was typical of 
this era. In addition to these cas¢les, 
the feudal lords, who o¢expied them, 
competed in building magnificent and 
grand edifices to boast their mon- 
opolistie prowess. The Shoin-tsukurs, 
as mentioned above, reached its zenith 
of perfection during this cra. It was 
not only on a bigger scale but had 
such respondent inner decorations as 
had never been seen before. Typical 
of this are the Shoins of the Nishi- 
Honganji Temple and the Nzjo Castle. 
While, on the one hand, such luxu- 
rious buildings were being constructed 
one after another, on the other hand, 
Sen-no-Rikyu and other forerunners 
of the Tea ceremony were lead'nge the 
way to the perfection of the pavillion 
like Tea Room style with its refined 
solitude and simplicity. This later 
developed into a style known as the 
Sukiya style, which was character- 


Detached Palace of Katsura 


ized by the atmosphere peculiar to 
Japanese. This, again, was to exert a 
major influence on the subsequent 
architectural mode of dwelling houses 
intended for common people. 


Nijo Castle 
Then came the Yedo Shogunate era 
(1603-1867) characterized by an over- 
all conservatism. In the field of archi- 
tecture practically nothing novel came 
to the fore during this period. One 


notable phenomenon, however, was 
the development of the so-called Gon- 
gen-tsukuri dedicated to the mauso- 
leums and shrines constructed for the 
consecration of the departed spirits 
of noblemen and those in power. One 
example of this particular style still 
existing in its original splendor is the 
Toshogu Shrine of Nikko. Again, it is 
noteworthy that, keeping pace with 
the rapid rise in power of the com- 


mon people, the architecture of their 


dwelling houses attained a remark- 
able phase of development. A typical 
example of this is the Shokintei Pa- 
villion in the Detached Palace of 
Katsura. 

Now, the present generation, vir- 


tually at the mercy of big waves of 


Western-style architecture, which was 
introduced into Japan in recent years, 


has not yet witnessed the imported 
style become completely assimilated. 


It may be said that an effort is now 
being made in search for a new mode 


which is to reign in the architectural 
world. It is hoped that a new ray of 


hope will emerge on the horizon, on 
the basis of a renewed recognition of 
what has been handed down through 


generations and completely incorpor- 
ated into Japan’s repertory of archi- 
tectural assets. And, in this regard, 
the case of the famed Ukiyoe may be 
cited: the impetus from abroad played 
a big role in bringing the Ukiyoe 
into .great general vogue and popu- 
larity. 


